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ABSTRACT 

Information about the specific literacy levels, 
needs, motivations, and resources of older adults is virtually 
nonexistent. As the percentage of older adults in the U.S. population 
continues to increase, federal/state policymakers must take the 
following actions: increase the attention/funding given to literacy 
programs targeting older adults; take substantive action to preserve 
the linguistic and cultural resources possessed by older adults by 
virtue of their experience in other settings/times; an*.! focus on 
collaborative (especially i nt ergenerat i ona l) literacy program models. 
Formulation of a sound public policy regarding older adults and 
literacy education will require more research in areas such as the 
following: the social and historical contexts in which older adults 
operate, uses of language and 1-i.eracy in the context of the family, 
literacy resources of older adults (especially those with limited 
English language proficiency), and the nature of cognitive resources 
and learning strategies that older adults bring to learning 
situations. Practitioners developing/delivering literacy programs for 
older adults must identi fy/de^elop strategies to meet the particular 
needs of older adults, eliminate barriers preventing older adults 
from full participation in literacy education, build on older adult 
learners' strengths, and focus on collaborative educational 
strategies (including collaboration between professi onal s and between 
learners). (Contains 105 references.) (MN) 
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Abstract 

This report explores the literacy needs and resources of older adults in the 
United States. In the first section, several individual profiles are provided to 
illustrate the range and diversity of elders' circumstances and needs. This is 
followed by information about broad demographic trends on aging, and the 
implications of these trends for literacy education. In the second section, literacy 
in the United States is examined, with a specific focus on the literacy resources 
of the elderly. The functions and uses of literacy for older adults are examined, 
including motivations for becoming literate in later life. In the third section, 
factors that affect the acquisition of literacy by older adults are considered. This 
includes the cognitive, physical, and sociocultural aspects of learning in general 
and literacy acquisition in particular. This section also examines the availability, 
access, and appropriateness of existing literacy instruction. Finally, general 
directions are suggested for policy, research, and literacy programming that take 
into account the special needs and resources of older adults. 
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Education is a basic right for all persons of all age groups. It is continuous and 
henceforth one of the ways of enabling older people to have a full and 
meaningful life, and a means of helping them develop their potential as a 
resource for the betterment of our society. 

— 1971 White House Conference on Aging 



Older Adults in the United 
States: Who Are They? Who 
Will They Be? 

Introduction 

Hazel is a White woman who was 68 at the time of Kevin Freer' s research 
(1990). Born in 1921 in southern Georgia, Hazel did not attend school until she 
was nine years old, at which time she found herself saddled with 
responsibilities caring for her blind father. Within three years, she quit school in 
frustration. Hazel was able to obtain her driver's license without difficulty, 
since written and oral exams were not yet given. She earned money doing 
laundry during the years that her children were small. While her job did not 
require literacy, she always regretted not being able to help her children with 
their schoolwork. 

The death of Hazel's husband would change her circumstances enormously. 
Although her grown daughter helps when she can, Hazel has found it necessary 
to become literate in order to manage the tasks for which she used to depend on 
her late husband. At the age of 68, Hazel has begun working with a literacy 
tutor. In addition to managing daily life without her husband, a second 
motivation for learning to read and write, according to what Hazel told 
interviewer Freer, is for the company. Her biweekly literacy tutoring sessions at 
the senior center, like Bible lessons at church, give her "something to do, 
somewhere to go" (Freer, 1990, p. 84). 

Pao Joua Lo, in his fifties at the time his story was written (Weinstein-Shr, 
1993a), is a retired soldier and is considered a war hero in his community. Like 
70,000 Kmong refugees who resettled in the United States, Pao Joua fled the 
hills of Laos, where his native language was not written until three decades ago. 
Pao Joua is a grandfather many times over, and is considered both an elder and 
a leader by many members of Philadelphia's Hmong community. 

Pao Joua Lo attended classes at the community college, but dropped out 
after only one semester. His English literacy skills, while minimal, allow him to 
scan the newspapers for articles about Southeast Asia, which he then passes 
along to more literate men in the community. Besides keeping current on events 
in his homeland, Pao Joua is interested in developing his literacy, among other 
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things, to be able to record traditional Hmong courtship songs so that his 
sons can learn what they will need to know to be able to find desirable 
brides. 

Both parents of Miz Lennie, an 81-year-old African-American woman 
from South Carolina, were born into slavery. According to Vivian Gadsden, 
despite few years of formal schooling, many of the elders in Miz Lennie* s 
neighborhood see literacy as a communal commodity, which is valued and 
valuable (Gadsden, 1992, p. 4). Miz Lennie, in an interview with Gadsden, 
discussed her views on literacy: 

What was always important was that the person had 
enough sense to treat people — elders and other folks in 
the community — with respect. That was the real sign of 
an educated person — to understand his community, his 
people, and then still be able to go right on and move 
ahead in life. . . most of all it was [appreciating] who you 
are as a black person and so you never forget your 
history. You understand? (Gadsden, 1992, p. 1) 

Through eloquent voices like these, Gadsden argues that Miz Lennie and 
other elders she knows have constructed "meanings of literacy as a way to 
achieve and rise above the perceived or real inequities of educational and 
social access" (p. 4). 

These elders, their histories, their circumstances, and their purposes for 
becoming literate as older adults illustrate a small sampling of the diversity of 
elders. The purpose of this report is to explore the literacy needs and 
resources of older adults in the United States. In this section, definitions of 
old age are explored, and selected general information about trends on aging 
in the United States is presented. 

DEFINITIONS OF AGING 

It is clear that elders are beginning to constitute both a larger number and 
a larger proportion of the total population as people live longer healthier 
lives, and as immigrants to the United States continue to grow old in 
America. However, there is widespread variation on how the notion of older 
is defined in the literature, in laws that affect older adults in America, and in 
communities in which elders are members. 

The most common definitions are based on chronological age, although 
these definitions may vary widely. For example, under the provisions of the 
Age Discrimination in Employment Act, old age technically begins at 40, 
whereas anyone 60 ar , above qualifies as old under the Older Americans Act 
(Imel, 1991). Studies of literacy and literacy programming may make 
generalizations about those 50 and older (e.g., Harris, 1970), 55 and older 
(e.g., Moore, 1988), 60 and older (e.g., Kasworm, 1981; Lumsden, 1979), 
or over age 65 (Hunter & Harman, 1979; Kirsch, Jungeblut, Jenkins, & 
Kolstad, 1993). 

A second way to define aging is by status. Individuals may be 
categorized as older workers on the basis of their status as midlife career 
changers, retirees returning to the labor force, displaced workers or 
homemakers (Imel, 1991). In many communities, particularly among 
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immigrants from less industrialized societies where chronological age may or 
may not be reckoned, the status of elder is acquired through achievements and 
life roles, such as becoming a grandparent (Weinstein-Shr, 1988). This report 
synthesizes the literature on elders or older adults, recognizing that there is no 
general agreement on how this group is defined. 

National Profile of Older Adults in the United States: 
who Are they? 

The United States has undergone a number of major demographic changes 
since the earlier decades of the twentieth century. Discussions of population 
change tend to focus largely on ethnic and racial shifts. It is often overlooked 
that the most significant change is related to the age structure of the population. 
This demographic change affects all racial and ethnic groups. The so-called 
aging or graying of America is a trend that will continue well into the next 
century (SSCA et al., 1991). 

Some facts illustrate the striking trends that will affect all aspects of life in 
the United States: 

• The number of people age 65+ is growing more rapidly than 
an)' other age group in the population. 

• At the beginning of the twentieth century, fewer than 1 in 10 
Americans was age 55+, and only 1 in 25 was 65+. By 1989, 
1 in 5 Americans was at least 55 years old, and 1 in 8 was at 
least 65. 

• Between 1989 and 2030, the 65+ population is expected to 
more than double. 

• The population age 85+ is expected to more than triple in size 
between 1980 and 2030, and to be nearly seven times larger 
in 2050 than in 1980. 

• Between 1989 and 2050, the population age 85+ is expected 
to jump from about 1 to 5% of the total population. The 65+ 
population will increase from 10 to 22%in that same period. 

• In 1900, there were about 7 elderly people for every 100 
people of working age. As of 1990, the ratio was about 20 
for every 100. By 2020, the ratio will have risen to. about 29 
per 100, after which it will rise rapidly to 38 per 100 by 
2030. (SSCA et al., 1991, p. xix) 

I Older Americans have the lowest economic status of all age groups in the 
3 United States. According to SSCA et al. (1991), this is the result of changes in 
status associated with aging: 

In retirement, elderly people lose earnings and become 
reliant instead upon Social Security benefits supplemented 
with pensions and the assets they have accumulated over 
their lifetimes. With limited potential to improve their income 
through work, older people become economically vulnerable 
to circumstances over which they have no control: the loss of 
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a spouse, deterioration of their health and self-sufficiency, 
Social Security and Medicare legislation, and inflation, (p. 
38) 

Although legislation in the 1960s reduced the general poverty level of 
elders, the average statistics mask large inequities between races and between 
the sexes. For example, in 1989, the median income of elderly women was 
58% that of elderly men. Older women in every age group were substantially 
more likely to be poor than men of the same age, with the oldest women 
suffering the greatest poverty. 

Those living alone (about I f 3 of all elderly) are at greatest risk: They 
"constitute one of the most vulnerable and impoverished segments of 
American society" (SSCA et al., 1991, p. 208). Those who live alone are 
predominantly women, and being more advanced in age, they have more 
chronic health problems and need assistance with daily activities. Race is a 
critical factor, as approximately 60% of all Black women and 72% of Latinos 
living alone were below the poverty level (SSCA et al., 1991, p. xxi) (see 
Table 1 in the Appendix). 

There is a slightly higher proportion of men to women among the young. 
However, by the time men and women reach the age of 65, women 
outnumber men three to two (SSCA et al., 1991, p. xix). Senior women are 
almost twice as likely to be poor (14% to 7.8%) (SSCA et al., 1991, p. xx). 
While poverty rates are expected to decline, this inequity is expected to 
persist well into the next century (SSCA et al., 1991, pp. xix- xxv). 

Economic inequity is even more apparent for African-American and 
Latino women whose median incomes are not even 2/3 of their Y/hite 
counterp arts (65% and 64% respectively). Senior women who are heads of 
househo. i had only 38% of the median net worth of married couples 
($47,000 to $124,000) in 1988. Perhaps the greatest discrepancy between 
men and women 65 or r'der is in marital status and living arrangements. Men 
are much more likely to be married and live in family settings than women, 
who are more likely to be widowed and live alone (SSCA et al., 1991, pp. 
xx-xxv). 

For those 65 and older, several trends have been apparent. Both men and 
women are retiring earlier than they did forty years ago. In 1950, 46% of all 
men 65 years of age and older were working compared to only 17% in 1989. 
For women, this trend was less dramatic (9.7% in 1950 compared to 8.4% 
in 1989). However, in the 55 to 64 age group, the portion of working 
women has been increasing, while the percentage of men working has been 
declining. There are significant differences between ethnic and racial groups. 
African-American women age 65 and over, for example, have historically 
been much more likely to work. Recently, their employment rates have 
nearly converged (SSCA et al., 1991, p. xxii). Other differences along ethnic 
and racial lines are explored further in the next section. 

In its July publication, A Profile of Elderly Black Americans, the 
National Caucus and Center on Black Aged, Inc. (NCCBA, 1988) reported 
that older Blacks are four to five times more likely to be functionally illiterate 
than older Whites. Elderly Hispanics have been documented as the most 
educationally disadvantaged group in our society (Brown, 1989, p. 5), with 
the Bureau of Census showing 30.9% of all Hispanic men over 65 and 
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31.5% of elderly Hispanic women to be illiterate. Although the National Adult 
Literacy Survey (NALS) confirms that Hispanic adults report the fewest years 
of schooling in this country (just over ten years on average), the survey does 
not give specific statistics on literacy among various older ethnic populations 
(KirschetaL, 1993, p. xvi). 

As of 1989, non-White and Hispanic populations had a smaller proportion 
of elderly people than the White population. Specifically, 13% of Whites were 
over age 65, compared with 8% of African Americans, 7% of other races, and 
5% of Hispanics (of many races). However, beginning in the early part of the 
next century, the older minority population is expected to increase more rapidly 
than the older White population because of higher fertility rates. The U. S. 
Senate Special Committee on Aging reports that between 1990 and 2030, the 
elder White population will grow by 92%, compared with 247% for African 
Americans and other races and 395% for older Hispanics (SSCA, 1991). In 
addition, since the end of World War II, nearly two million refugees have 
sought haven in the United States, and more than one milliun legal immigrants 
have resettled in this country. While the rigors of both voluntary and 
involuntary displacement initially select against elders, the proportion of elders 
for whom English is not a native language is shifting as uprooted adults are 
growing old in America (Weinstein-Shr, 1993c). 

At the 1989 hearing, The Challenge of Eliminating Illiteracy, Part II, 
Senator Paul Simon (D-EL) made the following comments on minorities of all 
ages and employment: 

Blacks, Hispanics, Asians and other races will account for 
roughly 57 percent of the labor force growth from 1986 to 
the year 2000. When women are added, females and 
minorities will exceed over 80 percent of the work force 
growth and these are the same groups that have historically 
been disadvantaged. Minorities dominate the pool of 
unwanted and increasingly unused labor, with an estimated 
44 percent of Blacks and 65 percent of Hispanics that are 
functionally illiterate. (Simon, 1989, as cited in Brown, 
1989, p. 8) 

As Brown (1989) points out, within the older population, members of 
minority groups have experienced lifetime problems in the job market. The 
National Commission for Employment Policy stated in its ninth annual report 
that older Blacks are four times as likely and Hispanics more than three times as 
likely as Whites to have labor market problems (National Commission for 
Employment Policy, 1985). One result is lifelong poverty, including the life 
stage of old age. 

In sum, the older population is growing exponentially and is living longer 
than previous generations. The majority of the elderly are women, many of 
whom are widowed and living alone. The income of older people in America is 
substantially lower than other age groups, with poverty conditions worse yet 
for African Americans and other minorities. The educational achievement of 
elders is below that of other age groups, partly as a result of the opportunities 
(not) available during their youth. An increasing number of elders are native 
speakers of a language other than English. Health becomes an increasing 
problem with age, and lack of information and knowledge about health care and 
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inadequacy of services aggravate the condition of many. Urban e!. ,erly who 
are poor must grapple with higher crime rates, bad neighborhoods, poor and 
congested housing, and isolation from wealthier kin who move out to the 
suburbs. On the other hand, the rural aged suffer from isolation in 
communities that do not have organizations or infrastructures to serve them 
(Heisel, 1980). 

The notion of double jeopardy was first used by the National Urban 
League (1964) to describe the situation of elderly African Americans. As 
Heisel (1980) points out, the term jeopardy has since been appropriated (and 
multiplied) in other literature on aging. Double, triple, and quadruple 
jeopardy are images often used to describe those in high risk groups that 
overlap: elders who are poor, female, urban or rural, minority, and/or not 
formally educated (e.g., Kim & Wellons, 1977). 

If universal adult literacy is indeed a national goal for education (U. S. 
Department of Education, 1992; Wikelund, Reder, & Hart-Landsberg, 
1992), and if education is a right for all age groups (White House 
Conference on Aging, 1971, cited in Moore, 1988), then it is critical to 
examine the needs and resources of this rapidly growing group. 

Literacy in the United States: 
Who Are the Illiterate 
Elderly? 



DEFINITIONS AND MEASUREMENT OF LITERACY 

Ways of defining and measuring literacy have changed considerably as 
literacy demands on individuals in society have changed, and as more 
appropriate measures have been sought to provide useful information in 
planning adult educational services. Traditional approaches to assessing 
literacy, according to Campbell, Kirsch, and Kolstad (1992) use either the 
number of years of schooling completed or standardized tests to predict 
grade-level equivalents to determine literacy level. With this approach, a 
specified level is selected as a cutoff point to distinguish literates from 
illiterates (which may be different from study to study). The census figures 
reported by the National Center for Educational Statistics (NCES) revealed 
that 39.4% of the 65+ age group had completed less than 9 years of school, 
compared to 13.5% of the 35-64 year-old group and 4.4% of the 25-34 
group (Kirsch et al., 1993). 

However, some argue that there is little evidence that a person who has 
completed six years of school is literate (Bormuth, 1973, p. 11). From a 
historical perspective, it is clear that completion of grades in the early part of 
the century is a different matter than completing the same number of grades 
as our society has shifted from an industrial to an information age (Brown, 
1989). The use of assessment tools to provide grade-equivalency scores is 
also problematic, in the degree to which they are "sufficient for adequate 
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performance with real life reading tasks" (Kirsch & Guthrie, 1977, p. 495). 
While the traditional approach to assessment may be useful for ranking and 
selection of adult program participants, the focus on school-based tasks makes 
the results of little use for placing, diagnosing, or planning programs for adults 
(Campbell et al., 1992). Specifically, labeling adults as reading at a fourth- 
grade level does not provide any information about what they can or cannot do, 
or about their goals in increasing their literacy skills. In addition, the 
designation of grade levels is not only limited in utility, but may be quite 
demeaning to adults who are being compared to small children (and not always 
favorably!). For this reason, during the 1970s, assessment in literacy began to 
reflect new emphases on the competencies needed by adults for managing in 
adult contexts, such as family and community. 

A competency-based approach, illustrated by the surveys by Harris and 
Associates (1975) as well as the Adult Performance Level (APL) survey 
(Northcutt, 1977), is one in which adults are tested for performance measures 
on tasks that are typical in the lives of adults. Specifically, APL functional 
competencies included a set of skills — reading, writing, speaking, listening, 
viewing, computation, problem solving, and interpersonal relations — that are 
applied to five knowledge areas: consumer economics, occupation knowledge, 
health, community resources, and government and law (Northcutt, 1977). 
According to the 1975 Harris study, the oldest group (those over 50 years old) 
were the most deficient in reading ability, with an illiteracy range by their 
criteria of 5-17%. The 16-24 age group was the most literate with a range of 1- 
9%, and the 25-29 and 30-49 year groups had identical illiteracy ranges of 2- 
11% (McGrail, 1984). In the APL study, 35% of adults age 60-65 were 
estimated to be functionally incompetent, the highest of all five age groups 
studied. 

While competency-based approaches to assessment are more appropriate 
than traditional approaches for learning about the literacy resources of adults, 
several problems still remain. Campbell et al. (1992) point out that within 
competency-based approaches to assessment, no attempt is made to analyze 
tasks with respect to the cognitive processes that are required for solving 
problems, or the factors that contribute to the difficulty of tasks on the 
assessment instrument. They also point out that the additive scoring model, 
leading to one single score, rests on the assumption that literacy is a unilateral 
skill that can be measured along a single continuum. The fallacy of this 
assumption becomes evident when the same individuals receive very different 
scores on different competency-based assessment tools, depending on the tasks 
included. 

To address these concerns, the developers of the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP), under a grant to the Educational Testing Service, 
created a household survey of literacy skills of young adults in which scales 
were used along three dimensions: prose literacy, document literacy, and 
quantitative literacy. The concept of using these three continua has been used by 
the Department of Labor as well as in Mississippi and Oregon state 
assessments. NAEP has called this the Profile Approach to Assessing Literacy. 
It is this approach to assessment that was used in the National Adult Literacy 
Survey (NALS) (Campbell et al, 1992), which was conducted at the time this 
report was begun. 
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The NALS panel constructed a framework for its parameters of literacy 
based on the definition, "using printed and written information to function in 
society, to achieve one's goals, and to develop one's knowledge and 
potential" (Kirsch et al., 1993, p. 2). Agreeing that literacy is not a single 
skill, the panelists designed a survey that would measure prose literacy 
(understanding texts such as news stories, poems, etc.), document literacy 
(locating and using information found in documents like job applications, 
transportation schedules, etc.), and quantitative literacy (applying arithmetic 
operations using numbers found in printed materials like order forms, etc.) 
(Kirsch et al., 1993, p. 3). These scales measure competency in a wider 
range of tasks associated with literacy and information processing skills than 
traditional literacy assessments, which are often reported on a single scale 
(Kirsch et al., 1993, p. 4). 

Using the parameters of NALS, average proficiency for the prose and 
quantitative scales declined sharply for the oldest adults — 30 points or so 
from the 55 to 64 ase group. On the document scale, the performance of the 
first four age grc _ is more similar, then declines sharply for the 40 to 54, 
the 55 to 64, ana the 65 and over groups (Kirsch et al., 1993, p. 30). The 
authors attribute this decline to fewer years of schooling completed for the 
eldest group. 

Literacy Resources of Older Adults 

In their report on illiteracy in the United States, Hunter and Harman 
(1979) claim that there are 18-22 million adult functional illiterates, with a 
high but unknown number of elders represented in that number. One author 
estimates that between 10-50% of all adults over 60 are functionally illiterate 
(Lurnsden, 1979). Studies based on grade-level attainment or their 
equivalents, the Harris Survey and APL studies, range in their claims from 
5-35%. It remains to be seen what the NALS survey will suggest about the 
degree of literacy or illiteracy among elders in the United States. What is 
clear is that by any measure used, older adults in the United States are 
reported to have fewer personal literacy resources than any other age group 
(McGrail, 1984). The usefulness of these findings and the degree to which 
they accurately represent useful information about the resources of older 
adults are points of controversy among scholars of the elderly. 

First, the use of grade level or grade-level equivalency, already under 
criticism for adults in general, is particularly problematic when applied to a 
person who was educated nearly a half century earlier (Fisher, 1987; Gonda, 
1980). Fisher points out that educational attainment during the first quarter of 
this century was determined as much by family situation and location as by 
learner competence. In addition, the literacy demands of that period may have 
little resemblance to the kinds of literacy tasks required to manage life in the 
1990s. Thus, statistics about grade level comnleted, while easiest to obtain, 
provide little useful information about adults' competencies, particularly 
those of older adults. 

Performance-based instruments, according to Fisher (1987) are 
problematic for two reasons. None of the instruments, such as the Louis 
Harris survey or the APL study, has been specifically developed or adapted 
for older adults, and therefore none takes into account the specific literacies 
that elders need for survival. Information about literacy among the elderly is 
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usually gleaned from studies that are really not designed for them in particular. 
This is also the case in NALS. Fisher (1987) points out that the notion of 
survival, in relation to particular forms, does not provide for distinguishing 
between tasks that may be required once a year (e.g., filling out some 
government form) and those that are desired for e/eryday life (e.g., reading a 
newspaper). 

Yet another problem with measures of literacy among the c Jerly is that 
current national measures in no way take into account the degree of native 
language literacy of those surveyed (Wiley, 1991, in press). NALS, for 
example, has no way to distinguish between a Cambodian peasant who has 
never held a pencil in his life and a Russian engineer with a doctorate who has 
not yet iearned the Roman alphabet (Weinstein-Shr, 1994). This leaves us with 
huge gaps in information about both the needs and resources of elders for 
whom English is not a native language. Without this information, the planning 
of appropriate programs is nearly impossible. 

Needs and Resources: What We Know, What We 
Need to Know 

As this report already indicates, criteria for measuring literacy throughout 
the research literature (which, in the case of elders, is not vast) are not 
consistent. Discussions of reading and writing skills are based on criteria as 
varied as grade level, grade-level equivalents, cognitive skills, communication 
skills, and functional competencies within specific domains. According to the 
NAEP panel on defining literacy, a person who is literate is one who can "use 
printed and written information to function in society, to achieve one's goals, 
and to develop one's knowledge and potential" (Campbell et al., 1992, p. 9). 
Perhaps this definition is one that will shape the work to come in this decade. 
To measure the degree to which persons can use printed and written information 
to function in society, can achieve their goals, and can develop their knowledge 
and potential, it is necessary to know what the functions of literacy are for 
individuals, the circumstances in which they must manage, and their resources 
and aspirations in the context of the possibilities. Information of this type with 
specific reference to older adults is virtually nonexistent (Courtenay, Stevenson, 
& Suhart, 1982; Fisher, 1987; Rigg & Kazemek, 1983; Taub, 1980). The lack 
of information about elders is compounded by the paucity of information 
available on a national level about the native language and literacy resources of 
immigrant adults in general (Klassen & Bumaby, 1993; McKay & Weinstein- 
Shr, 1993). The NAEP definition is a useful one, which suggests important 
directions for inquiry. It is only by having information about the language and 
literacy resources of elders, however, as well as a detailed picture of both the 
current and potential uses of literacy for this group, that appropriate measures 
can be planned to meet their needs. 
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Issues in A cquisition of 
Literacy for Elders: 
Supports and 
Constraints 



In the first section of this paper, three older individuals and their 
motivations for either attending literacy classes or becoming literatewere 
described. One widow was motivated both by the loss of her literacy support 
system and by her increasing social isolation; a second refugee elder wished 
to use literacy for transmission of Hmong cultural knowledge to his sons and 
grandsons; yet a third, as the daughter of slaves, associated literacy in and of 
itself with freedom from bondage. Research on the purposes of elders, their 
motivations, and the factors that influence their prospects for becoming 
literate are the subject of this section. 

Reading and Elders 

The discussion below reports on literature that examines the reading 
habits and interests of the elderly, the functions of ding for older adults, 
and motivations for elder nonreaders to seek liter^y instruction in later 
years. 

The earliest body of literature that addresses literacy issues among the 
elderly focuses on the reading habits and interests of older adults. Part of the 
impetus for these studies was to assist library programs, community 
services, and nursing home programs in meeting the needs of elders through 
provision of appropriate materials. A number of studies and reviews were 
produced in the seventies (De Santi, 1979; Harvey & Dutton, 1979; 
Kingston, 1981; Robinson & Haase, 1979; Robinson & Maring, 1976; 
Romani, 1973; Sharon, 1973), with results that were sometimes 
contradictory. Romani (1973), for example, found that a retired person reads 
more after than before retirement (p. 391), while Sharon (1973) found that 
"young adults tend to read more than older persons, while the very old spend 
the least amount of time on reading" (pp. 157-8). According to Kingston 
(1981), "the reading behavior of the elderly is closejy related to previous 
reading habits, education and socioeconomic status" (p. 206). Wolf (1980) 
and Courtenay et al. (1982) concur that the reading interests of the elderly are 
as diverse as the population itself, making generalizations about elders as a 
group problematic at best, and misleading at worst. 

The functions of reading for elders that have been identified in the 
literature are quite broad. Among those functions identified are the following: 

• gaining information and knowledge (Kingston, 1981; 
Moore, 1988), 

• enjoying leisure time anc entertainment (Harvey & Dutton, 
1979; Moore, 1988), 
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personal r enew.al (Gentile & McMillan, 1979; Kingston, 
1981), 

improving consumer wisdom (Kasworm, 1981), 

development of skills for living or coping with life as an older 
adult (Kasworm, 1982; Wolf, 1980), 

addressing intergenerational conflict and communication 
(Heisel, 1980; Weinstein-Shr & Lewis, 1990), 

attending growing concerns with health and nutrition (Heisel, 
1980; Kasworm, 1982), 

awakening memories and reminiscences (Wilson, 1979), 

enhancing life in a nursing home (Lovelace, 1979), 

seeking companionship and enlighte. ment (Bramwell, 1992), 
and 

cultural transmission (Weinstein-Shr, 1993). 



ERLC 



Among the attempts to synthesize and categorize these functions are proposed 
polarities such as instrumental versus expressive (Hiemstra, 1976) and 
information ve~,us entertainment (Moore, 1988). 

There is little disagreement in the existing literature regarding the positive 
consequences of reading for enhancing lives (Kingston, 1981). Wilson's 
(1979) description of the Readerama, for example, and the reading discussion 
groups described by Lovelace (1979) exemplify ways in which reading 
activities positively impact potentially bleak nursing-home life. Among the . 
claims about literacy for elders in general are that literacy experiences have the 
potential to elevate older people's values and attitudes, feelings of self-worth, 
sense of humor, and mental and physical development (Gentile & McMillan, 
1979), and that . . there is strong evidence of the importance of reading in 
fulfilling the needs of the older person for entertainment, knowledge, the 
satisfaction of intellectual curiosity, cultural development and 
companionship..." (Harvey & Dutton, 1979, p. 213). 

While existing research findings identify many positive influences on the 
lives of older adults that result from reading, as Fisher (1987) points out, the 
majority of research focuses on lifelong readers rather than nonreaders or new 
literates. In addition, the emphasis in these early surveys is largely on those of 
high socioeconomic status. While there is general agreement on the positive 
effect of reading, the empirical evidence is scant. In addition, there is little or no 
research to examine the negative impact of the absence of litency in the lives of 
nonreaders (Fisher, 1987, 1988; Freer, 1990). It is this kind of information that 
is critical in understanding why an older adult would choose to become literate 
in later life, and in providing support that takes those motivations into account. 

Why would an adult choose to become literate in later years? The 
motivations for becoming literate or receiving literacy instruction are only 
recently coming into focus. By contrast, the resources of nonliterate adults for 
coping with daily life are well documented. Nonreaders often develop very 
efficient coping skills to manage tasks that require literacy skills. These 
strategies include relying on others within one's social network who possess 
adequate language and literacy resources (Fingeret, 1983; Weinstein-Shr, 
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1993a), and developing routines in employment and daily activities that 
minimize or circumvent the need for literacy (Fisher, 1987). For older adults 
in particular, the need for literacy at all has been called into question, 
especially as "the mere fact that an individual has survived for [60 or] 80 
years implies at least some degree of past functional competence (Courtenay 
ct al., 1992, p. 344). Furthermore, it has been pointed out that "lack of basic 
literacy skills has not deterred many older adults from living their lives as 
productive successful adults" (Kasworm, 1981, p. 10). 

While adults may have managed without individual literacy resources for 
many years, older adulthood, is often characterized by changes that can have a 
profound impact on existing coping mechanisms for daily living. Aging may 
be characterized by 

... the loss of employment through retirement, the loss 
of significant others through death and relocation, the 
gradual loss of mobility, and the loss of time-structuring 
and meaning-affirming mechanisms. These take away 
those persons and routines upon which effective coping is 
most often based. ... In this transitional context, how 
does the older adult nonreader receive and transmit 
information? What impact has literacy on successful 
aging? (Fisher, 1987, p. 47) 

For immigrants and refugees, lack of English literacy in the later years 
may create especially poignant dilemmas, as native language loss is 
accelerated among children (Wong-Fi^more, 1991), a shared language of 
communication between the generations is slowly lost, and older adults find 
fewer resources for telling their children and grandchildren about their past, 
While uprooted adults may not be concerned with survival in the physical 
sense, mortality creates a different threat when adults do not have the 
resources that they need to pass on the values, knowledge, traditions, and 
stories of their beginnings (Weinstein-Shr, 1994). 

These motivations for becoming literate may not be synonymous with 
motivations for attending literacy instruction. Hazel, described in the 
introduction, attends classes at church for "something to do, somewhere to 
go" (Freer, 1990, p. 84). The majority of older adults are women who have 
been widowed, and attendance at literacy classes or reading groups may 
provide companionship in the face of solitude (Bramwell, 1992). One group 
of Navajo elders has reportedly attended English literacy class for nearly 15 
years despite little tangible evidence o; progress! (H. Stern-Sanchez, 
personal communication, 1992). Some other need is obviously being met as 
elders gather with persistence to pursue English language and literacy 
instruction. 

Cognitive, physical, and Sociocultural Factors 
Affecting the Acquisition of literacy 

When older adults choose to develop their literacy skills, what are the 
factors that affect their success? This section examines cognitive, physical, 
and sociocultural aspects of aging tha. may affect older adults' endeavors to 
become literate. 
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1 Folk theories about the generations tend to center on the stereotype that 

i elders cannot learn a language or acquire literacy, and there is some research 

| that suggests that cognitive functioning declines with age (Garrett, 1992). One 

I frequently cited change is a decrease in the weight of the brain. Dekeban and 

l Sadowsky (1978) reported a 7% decrease in brain weight of elderly males 

\ studied, with neuronal death suggested as a major contributing factor to this 

| brain weight loss (Wisniewsky & Terry, 1973). The consequence of this 

j decline is hypothesized to be reduced efficiency of the brain's functioning 

1 (Schoie, 1982; Schow, Christenson, Hutchinson, & Nerbonne, 1978; Wantz & 

I Gay, 1981). 

Some specific studies on reading and elders support these hypotheses and 

i include research that suggests that 

! • older adults are unable to recall meaningful verbal information 

\ such as words, sentences, and instructional text as well as 

I young adults (Glynn & McMillan, 1979); 

I • elders struggle with limited recall, as well as "inefficient 

I implementation of attentional and organizational processes" 

| (Glynn & McMillan, 1979, p. 253); 

§ • the nervous system's ability to channel perceptual information 

I into and out of sensory registers declines with age (Kline & 

I Szafran, 1975); 

I • older people have perceptual deficits that are manifested in 

I complex learning situations (Rabbit, 1968); and 

I ♦ elders have rpecial difficulty discriminating important 

1 information from "perceptual noise" (Kausler & Kleim, 1978; 

J Schonfield, Trueman, & Kline, 1972). 

I Glynn and McMillan (1979), conclude further that 

| ... oHer adults appear to have particular difficulty when 

I confronted with complex verbal-learning tasks that require 

B them to discriminate between relevant and irrelevant items of 

I information. Under some circumstances, they may be unable 

J to extract as much relevant information from verbal materials 

I as young adults. Since recall performance is necessarily 

1 limited by the amount of relevant information perceptually 

y registered, older adults may exhibit lower levels of recall, (p. 

I 254) 

s 

While studies such as those cited above support the common belief of elders 

jj as being less equipped to learn, there is a growing body of literature challenging 

j the notion that age is inevitably linked with intellectual decline. Some argue that 

1 test scores may actually be a function of level of education (Glynn & McMillan, 

j 1979; Gonda, 1980; Schaie & Strother, 1968), or of physical decline that 
disadvantages the older adult in the testing environment (Domey, McFarland, & 

:* Chadwick, 1960). 

' x In fact, the only area in which there is substantial agreement among 

j researchers is in the conclusion that older learners seem to need more time than 

I younger people to react (Birren, 1965) because of longer time periods needed 

o « 
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for "interpretation, decision-making and association" (Schoie, 1982, p. 83). 
With additional time, older learners perform similarly to young learners 
(Fozard & Popkin, 1978). Furthermore, cognitive performance can increase 
when participants are permitted to use their own learning strategies (Gonda, 
1980). Among the ways that literacy providers for older adults can take 
cognitive factors into account are to allow learners to set the pace (Jacobs, 
1985; Moore, 1988), and to be flexible in approach so that older adults can 
use the strategies for learning that they have been using for more than half a 
century (Weinstein-Shr, 1993c). 

In the literature on language learning, a review of research indicates that 
adults may, in fact, learn languages more quickly than children in the early 
stages because they have more highly developed cognitive strategies 
(Krashen, Long, & Scarcella, 1979), and that if older people remain healthy, 
their intellectual abilities and skills related to language learning do not decline 
(Ostwald & Williams, 1985). A growing body of literature supports the 
assertion that cognitive functioning of the aged is similar to cognitive 
functioning of the same individuals in their own youth (Haase, Robinson, & 
Beach, 1979), and that cognitive abilities in general simply do not decrease 
with age (Imel, 1991; Moore, 1988; Palmore, 1974; Riegel & Riegel, 1972; 
Walsh & Baldwin, 1977). In sum, there is increasing evidence that "age, by 
itself, is often the least important factor in cognitive functioning in later life, 
relative to sociocultural, historical, and health related factors" (Gonda, 1980, 
p. 288). The historical factors have been discussed above. It is to the 
physical and sociocultural factors that the discussion now turns. 

Physical factors associated with aging may play a more critical role than 
cognitive factors in the ability of elders to benefit from literacy instruction. 
Medications for health problems associated with elders may interfere with 
concentration (Grognet, 198°). Visual acuity and the extent of the visual field 
often both decline with aging (Garrett, 1992, p. 235). Some learners may 
experience hearing loss from repeated exposure to noise, or a decrease in 
hearing acuity that interferes with ability to discriminate central sounds from 
background noise (Garrett, 1992, p. 233). In general, . . poor health 
conditions, sensory or perceptual deficits, fatigue in [literacy] class, 
wheelchairs and arthritis, problems with writing or sitting for long periods of 
time . . . can all impair learning capacity" (Moore, 1988, p. 16). 

Because these obstacles are physical, they can be overcome with rather 
straightforward solutions. The ideal setting for learning among older adults 
with physical impairments is a comfortable learning environment that 
compensates for these impairments. This may involve using materials with 
large print and space that is well-lighted and wheelchair accessible, and 
eliminating background noise (Joiner, 1981). In addition, literacy acquisition 
is more likely for elders, just as it is for anyone else, when physical and 
mental health needs are well attended. 

After careful examination of both cognitive and physical factors, there 
appears to be no reason to believe that elders are not able to learn a new 
language or become literate in later life. Those factors that may have the most 
impact on elders' prospects for becoming literate are the sociocultural factors 
that influence attitudes and assumptions about elders and about literacy. 
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It has been argued that the greatest obstacle to acquisition of language or 
literacy for elders is the set of negative attitudes and assumptions about aging 
that interfere with taking positive action (Schlepegrell, 1987). These attitudes 
may be held by professionals or family and community members who help 
create the contexts in which elders lead their lives, as well as by elders 
themselves. 

In one body of literature, aging is defined as 

... the deterioration of a mature organism, resulting from 
time dependent, essentially irreversible changes intrinsic in 
all members of a species such that, with the passage of time, 
they become increasingly unable to cope with the stresses of 
the environment thereby increasing the probability of death. 
(Handler, 1970, as cited in Garrett, 1992, p. 232) 

With underlying assumptions about aging based on definitions like the one 
above, professionals would be most likely to see their ov/n role as presiding 
over a slow demise, with an ultimate goal of making the deterioration as quiet 
and unproblematic as possible. If, on the other hand, elders are seen as 
resources with wisdom to tap and cultural knowledge to share, the approach to 
their care and instruction will be entirely different. It has been argued that, 
indeed, preconceptions and attitudes towards aging and the elderly have an 
enormous influence on the ways in which social service professionals (Garrett, 
1992), employers (Imel, 1991), and literacy educators deal with members of the 
aging community, and the success they meet in facilitating learning and growth. 

It is also important to note that the attitudes of professionals may be greatly 
influenced by the degree to which they share membership in older adults' 
linguistic communities. Monolingual English-speaking professionals may 
exhibit very negathe language expectations towards normative speakers whose 
language and cultural background they do not understand (Wiley, 19S6). With 
the increasing numbers of uprooted adults who are growing old in America, this 
is an issue that must be taken into account as strategies are devised for meeting 
the language and literacy needs of our nation's diverse family of elders. 

Employ eis make critical decisions that affect the education of older adults 
who are in the workforce. The degree to which older workers are seen as a 
resource has an immediate impact on the investment that employers are willing 
to make in upgrading their skills and preparing them for changes in the 
workplace (Luel, 1991). The advancement or stagnation of older adults in their 
jobs has a direct consequence for adequacy of retirement income (Brown, 
1989). Prospects for self-sufficiency in retirement have obvious consequences 
for the national economy, especially as the cadre of elders grows exponentially 
and the number of youths in the labor force shrinks proportionally. 

The attitudes of family and community members also plays an important 
part in the degree to which elders see their own potential and find ways to 
continue learning. Garrett (1992) points out that as role loss in personal and 
social relationships depletes the social network of an elder, family and 
community members can play a crucial role in facilitating communication and 
breaking growing isolation. She points out that the need for human beings to 
interact and communicate is intimately connected with self-identity, 
socialization, and independence. As opportunities to communicate, either orally 
or in writing, are diminished, the quality of life is dramatically affected. 
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Families and communities can play a critical role in assuring that elders 
remain connected, and that interaction is maximized to provide a 
counterbalance to the growing isolation that accompanies physical and social 
changes intrinsic to the aging process. 

Finally, the attitudes of older adults themselves play a critical role in 
prospects for continued learning. For many of those born in the early part of 
the century, lifelong learning may not be an expectation of aging. There is 
evidence that those who received greater educational opportunities are more 
likely to see ongoing education as natural and desirable (Gonda, 1980). For 
older adults who have been uprooted, cultural adjustments contribute to 
difficulty in learning. The experience of dislocation, coping with enormous 
cultural change, and loss of status in the family or community can have a 
great impact on desire to learn language or acquire literacy (Grognet, 1989). 
These attitudes and experiences also determine the purposes that an older 
adult has in becoming literate or pursuing language and literacy skills. 

In sum, the attitudes of professionals; the responses of employers, 
families and communities; and the beliefs and assumptions of elders 
themselves all contribute to the sociocultural context in which literacy 
education takes place. Literacy instruction is most likely to be effective when 
(a) older workers have real opportunities for job advancement, (b) elders 
have a chance to break their social isolation (Weinstein-Shr, 1989), (c) they 
can spend time with peers engaged in the positive endeavor of lifelong 
learning (Coster & Webb, 1979; Pearce, 1991), and (d) educators and other 
professionals genuinely feel that they have as much to learn as they have to 
teach in their work with elders. With the right supports, it is clear that 
language and literacy acquisition are not only feasible, but likely to succeed. 
The next question is the degree to which appropriate instructional services are 
available and accessible to those older adults who wish to become literate. 
This question is addressed below. 

Access to Appropriate Literacy Instruction: the 
State of the Nation 

The final set of factors that influences the prospect for older adults to 
expand their literacy skills in later life is the availability, accessibility, and 
appropriateness of literacy instruction.The availability of programs is a direct 
result of resources appropriated for their design and implementation. 
Funding for adult literacy efforts comes from the federal government, state 
governments, private sector employers, and voluntary organizations. One 
study completed for the Federal Interagency Committee of Education found 
that there are 79 literacy-related programs administered by 14 federal 
agencies. The four federal agencies most active in the area of literacy for 
older adults are the Department of Health and Human Services (through the 
Administration on Aging and the Family Support Administration's Refugee 
Resettlement Program); the Department of Labor (through the Senior 
Community Service Employment Programs and the Job Training Partnership 
Act); the Department of Education (through the Adult Education Act, English 
a Second Language Program, Adult Education Special Projects, and 
Workplace Literacy); and through ACTION (a Retired Senior Volunteer 
Program). 
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Although numerous literacy initiatives exist at the federal level, the National 
Commission for Employment Policy found that these federal programs are 
generally not coordinated with each other and have no centralized database 
containing information on all the federal literacy programs (Brown, 1989). It 
remains to be seen how the establishment of the National Institute on Literacy 
will address this problem as attention to adult literacy issues becomes more 
centralized. 

Adult education programs that focus on adult basic education and English as 
a second language comprise the primary federal effort to address basic skills 
needs of adults, and thus are the focus of this report. It is not possible to look at 
the situation of older adults in particular without first acknowledging the context 
of literacy instruction for American adults in general. As Brown (1989) points 
out, only 2% of the federal budget is spent on education, with a small fraction 
of that directed at adult education efforts. It has been estimated that only 5% of 
eligible adults are currently served by existing adult literacy programs (National 
Governor's Association, 1990, as cited in Wikelund, Reder, & Hart 
Landsberg, 1992 1. For the millions of Americans and resident aliens who are 
not native speakers of English, it is estimated that less than 10% of the adults 
who need English as a second language (ESL) services are currently receiving 
them (Wrigley & Chisman, 1993). Education Week reports that 

. . . thousands of prospective students, many of them recent 
immigrants are being turned away from adult English 
classes. . . . Whether in Los Angeles, Houston, New York 
City or Albuquerque, adult education officials report too few 
classes for too many students. . . . education officials in Los 
Angeles were unable to serve roughly 40,000 adults seeking 
English language instruction in 1986 — more than twice the 
number turned away in 1985. New York City reported that 
6,000 were on waiting lists for English and that many more 
had been lost due to lack of record keeping, (as cited in 
Bingham, 1990, p. 210) 

In large metropolitan areas that are heavily impacted by immigration, 
waiting lists thousands long and waits of up to several years for ESL classes are 
becoming the rule rather than the exception (McKay & Weinstein-Shr, 1993). 
Whatever the reasons, it is clear that only a fraction of those who could benefit 
from language and literacy instruction are receiving it. 

The educational landscape for older adults in particular is even bleaker. The 
American Association of Retired Persons estimates that of the 23 million adults 
who are classified as functionally illiterate, those over 60 years old account for 
about a third. Despite this very high proportion of older adults among 
America's educationally underprepared, only 6.2% of participants in current 
literacy programs (about 184,000 out of three million individuals aged 16 or 
older) are over 60 (Brown, 1989). 

Participation in literacy instruction has become a topic of interest regarding 
adults in general (e.g., Wikelund et al., 1992) as well as elders in particular 
(Beder, 1989; Pearce, 1991). Explanatory models are emerging in which 
motivations and deterrents are taken into account in explaining or predicting 
participation. Growing attention to these issues creates the context for informed 
decisions about provision of literacy instruction. It is beyond the scope of this 
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report to examine this issue in depth. Rather, two critical factors are 
mentioned briefly below. 

One factor that affects participation in programs that are indeed available 
and funded, is the degree to which they are accessible. For many adults, jobs 
with long hours, responsibilities for providing child care, lack of 
transportation, the dangers of using public transportation during night hours 
in inner city neighborhoods, or rural isolation, all contribute to the difficulties 
they may have in gaining access to available services. For older adults, 
mobility is often even more restricted than for other adults. As Pearce (1991) 
points out, if any one physical deterrent cannot be overcome, participation in 
literacy instruction is impossible. A second aspect of accessibility lies within 
the educational system itself. For both native literacy and ESL services, lack 
of centralized information and referral may make programs inaccessible even 
when they may be available. 

One California researcher who is a native speaker of English reported her 
experience trying to help a normative speaker enroll for classes: 

No one at the main campus could give me adequate 
information. Having gotten the name of a possible 
location for the ESL program from a passerby, I was 
forced to resort to the telephone book to find the address. 

At the ESL campus, I stood in a long line. Finally, I 
talked to a clerk who was a student trainee, had limited 
English skills, and did not know much about the 
programs for which she was registering people. The 
schedule of classes listed a course called "pre-ESL." The 
clerk could not elaborate on it. She did not direct me to a 
counselor or explain testing and placement procedures. I 
was given a paper and a time that my friend should 
register and was warned that if she did not get there by 
6:00 a.m., the classes would probably be full. (Miller, 
1991, pp. 52-3) 

If classes are not easily accessible to native speakers, they are even less 
accessible to nonnative speakers, and for all practical purposes, may be 
almost entirely inaccessible for older adults. 

If an older adult manages to gain access to instruction, the 
appropriateness of that instruction will uetermine the degree to which the 
class actually provides access to literacy. To what extent, then, are existing 
adult literacy efforts appropriate to the needs of older adults? The setting in 
which literacy instruction takes place is the first critical decision in program 
design that will determine whether or not an older adult feels comfortable, 
and thus whether learning is likely to take place. For those with positive 
previous experiences with formal schooling, school settings may be 
appropriate. However, for many older adults, schools may be associated 
with past failure or with other unpleasant associations. T^e most piomising 
settings may be those in which older adults alread} gather for other 
purposes, and in which literacy instruction is only one aspect of social and 
intellectual life. For adults of more advanced age in particular, the ideal 
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setting is one that takes into account limited mobility as well as need for 
adequate lighting and noise reduction. 

A second element of appropriateness is the content of instruction. While 
older adults are as diverse as the rest of the population in their needs and 
interests, there is little disagreement in the literature that general adult basic 
education instruction is of marginal interest to older adults. Some studies 
indicate that older people prefer instruction that is instrumental (Hiemstra, 
1972), while others find a preference for approaches that are expressive 
(Fisher, 1986). Instrumental approaches are those that address the practical 
problems of everyday living such as reading medicine labels, comparison 
shopping, gaining access to information or services, or solving literacy-related 
problems in the workplace. Focus on expressive aspects of language and 
literacy, in contrast, may entail reading fiction, writing poetry, recording oral 
history, or otherwise using literacy in celebrating or lamenting the human 
condition. 

It has been suggested that appropriateness of content is related to the 
developmental stages of older aduks, beginning with physical changes as early 
as 45, preparation for retirement between 56-64, and retirement after 65, with 
the concerns and issues that accompany these stages. Whatever the desires of a 
particular group or individual may be, one important finding is that the 
preferences of elders themselves often do not match the choices made for them 
by administrators. This suggests that older adults are more likely to find literacy 
instruction to be relevant and appropriate if they themselves have had an 
opportunity to provide input regarding the content of instruction. 

Finally, a third aspect of literacy instruction that determines appropriateness 
is the composition of the class and the manner of delivery. While the studies are 
few and highly interpretive, reports tend to support the value of programs that 
are specifically designed for older learners. Unfortunately, in their review of 
initiatives specifically for older adults, the American Association of Retired 
Persons found that very few of the existing adult literacy efforts reach older 
adults, and fewer still serve older minorities (Brown, 1989, p. ii). Despite their 
high numbers among those who could benefit from literacy instruction, older 
adults are rarely considered in the design of literacy instruction. 

One exception is an aspect of Section 353 of the Adult Education Act, as 
amended by the National Literacy Act of 1991 (P.L. 102-73). According to this 
legislation, states are required to set aside at least 15% of their federal funds for 
Special Experimental Demonstration and Teacher Training Projects (U. S. 
Department of Education, 1992). Among the ways that states may choose to use 
this fraction of funds is to create special programs for older learners. Although 
this option exists in the current funding structure, there are few incentives to 
exercise that option. 

In light of the information that is available about the special needs and 
circumstances of older adults, it makes intuitive sense that programs are more 
likely to be effective if they can accommodate the common needs of older 
learners, with provision for instruction by informed educators who give 
attention to pacing, accommodate past experience and learning strategies, and 
address the common concerns of older learners. The results of these efforts will 
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undoubtedly provide more information about the efficacy of gearing 
instruction specifically to older adults, and a greater understanding of which 
methods are most effective. 



Policy, Research, and 
Practice: Agenda for 
the Decade 



In an overview of directions for adult second language literacy, 
Weinstein-Shr (1993b) advocates emphasis on these positive directions in 
recent literacy theory and practice: 

• Shift focus from individuals and educational institutions to 
workplaces, families, and communities. 

• Recognize the role of learners' existing knowledge in 
construction of new knowledge. 

• Promote collaboration at all levels. 

These themes are also useful for looking at positive directions in addressing 
the language and literacy needs of older adults, both native and nonnative. In 
the following section, policy, research, and practice are discussed in light of 
these themes. 

Policy Directions 

As older adults comprise a larger proportion of our population, it will 
become increasingly costly to ignore the educational development of these 
individuals. If literacy is seen as a tool for economic, social, and personal 
development, policies are needed that promote the nurturing of literacy skills 
in the contexts where their potential for use is greatest. As the workforce 
ages, it will become appropriate for employers to expand the focus of their 
educational efforts beyond younger workers to include older workers as 
well. In federally funded family literacy efforts, it is ironic that model 
programs almost never include elders among their targeted participants, even 
though the family may provide the most important context for supporting and 
nurturing aging adults, and even though retired adults may be the most 
underrecognized resource for supporting the physical and emotional 
sustenance of children. Community centers where elders gather are rarely the 
focus of literacy efforts, yet these institutions may play a critical role in the 
degree to which older adults remain vital, contributing members of society. 
An investment in elders by earmarking funds for demonstration projects in 
each of these contexts would be one important first step for federal and state 
educational policy. 

A second positive direction in the creation of sound educational policy 
would be to take substantive action to preserve the linguistic and cultural 
resources that elders possess by virtue of their experience in other settings or 
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in earlier times (see Wiley, 1986). Allocating resources for native language 
literacy instruction is one way that educational policy can protect national 
resources that are in danger of extinction. Another way is to provide systematic 
support for collection of oral histories and lore (both in English and/or in the 
elders' other native languages), a powerful source of material for appropriate 
and effective adult literacy instruction. In addition, integration of such material 
into family literacy or school curricula is among the ways in which the 
knowledge and experiences of older adults can serve as resources not only for 
their own education but also for the education of children. 

Finally, models of collaboration hold great promise for effective educational 
policy. Partnerships between literacy and aging professionals are among those 
that can easily be nurtured through fiinding incentives. Project LEEP (Literacy 
Education for the Elderly Project) is an example of a systematic effort between 
the National Council on Aging (NCOA) and Literacy Volunteers of America 
(LVA) to combine their expertise for providing effective literacy instruction to 
elders. In this national demonstration projecf, NCOA identified appropriate 
settings, recruited older adults, and provided helpful information to tutors, 
teachers, and material developers about elders' needs and preferences. LVA 
tapped its own volunteer network and provided literacy training and ongoing 
tutor support with NCOA input for provision of literacy services at senior 
centers throughout the country (Jacobs, 1985). On an even smaller scale, a 
collaborative effort between Temple University's Center for Intergenerational 
Learning and a coalition of ethnic organizations provided a model for 
appropriate delivery of language and literacy services to older refugees. Project 
LEIF (Learning English through Intergenerational Friendship) has served over 
1,000 Southeast Asian and Latino elders in Philadelphia over the last eight 
years, and has been replicated in cities around the country through linking adult 
educators, gerontogists, and ethnic community leaders. Both LEEP and LEDF 
resulted in program development manuals to foster similar efforts by others 
(Jacobs, 1986; Weinstein-Shr, 1989). Initiatives at the federal level can provide 
incentives for natural partners to collaborate across traditional network lines in 
meeting the language and literacy needs of elders, whether those elders are 
members of monolingual or multilingual communities. 

Research Needs 

As this report has indicated, literacy issues among older adults have 
received very little attention in the research literature. The field is wide open, 
with several important promising directions for inquiry. 

First, in order to understand the literacy needs of older adults, it is important 
to understand the contexts in which older adults operate. The uses of literacy in 
the workplace and its concomitant set of social relations have become an 
increasing object of interest, though little attention has yet been focused 
specifically on older workers. One promising direction is research in which the 
workplace is viewed as a social context in which roles and relationships must be 
taken into account (Gowen, 1992). The uses of language and literacy in the 
context of the family is also a fertile ground for investigation. Weinstein-Shr 
(1994) recommends research that examines the role of language and literacy in 
the renegotiation of intergenerational relationships. It is argued here that this 
type of research will enable us to understand more fuUy the processes through 
which grandparents, parents, and children remain connected to or become 
alienated from one another, and thus the degree to which the generations are 
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able to act as resources for one another. Finally, by exploring and 
documenting the community contexts in which older adults manage daily 
living, information will become available about the possibilities for 
channeling literacy efforts to enhance the contribution of older adults while 
improving their own quality of life. 

In order to build on the resources that learners bring, it is necessary to 
discover what those resources are. First, we need to know more about the 
literacy resources of older adults, using measures that are appropriate for the 
population. Little is known about English literacy and less yet is known 
about native language literacy resources among bilinguals in this group. 
Second, recent ethnographic studies of adult learners have provided some 
insight into the ways that adults with limited literacy resources bring 
enormous social resources to bear in the management of everyday living 
(Fingeret, 1983; Gillespie, 1993; Weinstein-Shr, 1993a). Yet, with the 
exception of a handful of studies (e.g. Fisher, 1990; Freer, 1990), few 
qualitative research efforts have focused specifically on older adults. There is 
much to learn about how older adults with limited English language and 
literacy resources manage their daily lives, and about the areas in which 
resources for solving problems are inadequate. A third area of research that 
can illuminate the nature of resources that adults bring is the nature of 
cognitive resources and learning strategies that older adults bring to any 
learning situation. Ample resources have been invested in training reading 
specialists for children, but there is no comparable effort for aduits. The 
poverty of our lexicon regarding elders and education is a reflection of our 
national neglect of this group. The notion of pedagogy is based on a prefix 
meaning children — it has been argued that the time has come for specific 
investigations into effective geriagogy (A. Pelham, personal communication, 
1993). 

Collaborative research efforts are those that provide the most promise for 
illuminating the possibilities for literacy acquisition in later years. An 
appreciation for the possibilities of elders, the nature of the context in which 
they operate, the nature of language and literacy acquisition in later years, 
and the social and historical context in which they must struggle to survive 
and to make meaning are all part of the picture that must be painted through 
future research efforts. Gerontologists, sociologists, psychologists, 
educational linguists, and ethnographers are among those who bring 
complementary perspectives to work with older adults. Research teams can 
approach complex research questions in ways that are more comprehensive 
than any one researcher alone from the confines of a single discipline. 
Collaborative research has the most promise for informing program design 
and classroom practices that make sense in light of the particular needs and 
resources of older adults. 

PROMISING PRACTICES 

Literacy instruction is most likely to be effective when the needs of 
learners are central to program design and delivery of instruction. Policy 
initiatives and research efforts directed at addressing the particular needs of 
older adults will determine the degree to which adequate, accessible, and 
appropriate literacy instruction is possible. With each demonstration effort, 
information about how to meet the special needs of older adults grows (see 
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Coster & Webb, 1979; Jacobs, 1986; Moore, 1988; Spore, 1980; Weinstein- 
Shr, 1988). 

The first important direction will be to work toward eliminating barriers that 
keep older adults from full participation in literacy education. Reducing physical 
barriers to participation must be a first priority, so that older learners can receive 
instruction in settings that are safe, accessible, and convenient. This requires 
attention to where elders live, work, and gather, and to the resources allocated 
for recruitment. Social and psychological barriers can be reduced by a general 
commitment at a national, state, and local level to lifelong learning for people of 
all ages. Public education efforts need to be included to promote this 
commitment. 

Building on the strengths of learners requires first identifying those 
strengths, and then using them both in planning programs and through the 
fabric of daily instruction. For nonnative speakers of English, information in 
the native language itself can be an important asset. Bilingual teachers, tutors, 
or assistants can help to ensure that learners are able to tap their own linguistic 
resources in expanding their repertoire. Furthermore, there is scant but growing 
evidence that development of native language literacy may be critical in creating 
the conditions for acquisition of second language literacy. For r-'ive or 
nonnative speakers alike, recognition of what they do well, experimentation 
with varied learning techniques, and attention to their own learning strategies 
are all ways in which adults can begin to identify their own strengths and 
bolster the confidence that they will need for imdeitakirig a rigorous educational 
challenge. 

Promising classroom practices include several kinds of collaborative work. 
Collaboration between professionals is exemplified by the partnership between 
workplace professionals, who can dictate content of instruction with literacy, 
and ESL educators, who can provide appropriate materials, learning activities, 
and teaching techniques. Collaboration between learners can be extremely 
powerful, especially when different kinds of knowledge are tapped. In 
workplaces, the literacy skills of some workers may be balanced by the 
historical knowledge of the organization or long-practiced skill on the part of 
other workers. With a shift to collective management and reorganization of 
workplaces, cooperative problem solving is an increasingly appropriate form of 
work and learning. Among the most promising workplace literacy programs are 
those in which coworkers, team leaders, and supervisors participate in various 
aspects of the educational programs. In some family literacy programs, children 
may provide translation or illustration to stories about the way it used to be that 
only elders can tell. In intergenerational programs like these, the language and 
literacy skills of the younger people are used (and developed) in tapping and 
documenting the cultural knowledge of the elders (see Weinstein-Shr & 
Quintero,1994; Wigginton, 1985). Another kind of collaboration is that which 
occurs when older learners work with literacy providers, giving input into 
curriculum design and methods of instruction. Programs based on participatory 
approaches provide useful models for serving learners who have well- 
developed strategies for learning, and who are likely to have "been around" 
longer than their younger instructors. When program designs an^ classroom 
practices leave room for learners to shape their learning environments and for 
instructors to learn from students, learning and exchange is maximized and all 
participants are enriched. 
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Summary and Conclusion. 
Literacy Education and 
Elders: Why Bother? 




Until now, there has been little attention to the literacy needs and § 

resources of oldor adults. There are compelling reasons to change that 1 

situation. § 

The first set of reasons revolves around the linkages between older adult | 

illiteracy, the workforce, and the economy. There has been a strong case I 

made that in the shift from an industrial to an information- and service-based 1 

economy, the literacy skills of the workforce have a direct impact on 1 

productivity and prosperity (Chisman, 1989). Changes in the workplace 1 

require higher levels of reading, writing, and computing skills, as well as the | 

ability of workers to continually learn and adapt to changing circumstances. g 

As the "graying of America" continues, the civilian workforce itself also m 
grows older. This is one way in which older adults v/ill play an increasing 

role in our country's competitiveness in the international marketplace. In 1 

addition, as people live longer, they are able to work longer. With labor I 
shortages predicted for the future, older workers can potentially play a critical 
role in addressing that shortage. 

A second set of reasons for attending to the literacy needs of older adults § 

is to enhance the quality of life for elders themselves. Simple justice dictates 1 

that after a lifetime of hard work and contribution to the society, adults' later I 

years should be ones in which a person can live in security and comfort. The 1 

degree to which adults are literate is likely to affect the economic resources | 

with which they face retirement, the problem-solving skills that they bring to p 

the changing social and economic circumstances that accompany aging, and f 

the pleasures that they can enjoy with leisure time. As Simone de Beauvoir [ 

says in her conclusion to La Vieillesse (Old Age) (1970), to avoid making \ 

old age a derisory parody of earlier phases of life, ; 



The ways in which we invest in elders have direct impact on the degree to 
which they can continue that meaning-making work. 

Finally, investment in older adults directly impacts not only the economy 
in general, and elders themselves in particular, but all members of society. 
Children are the first beneficiaries when channels are created for 
remembering the past and for tapping the wisdom and cultural resources of 
the elderly. There is little argument that those who know where they have 
come from are better equipped to create with confidence and purpose a vision 
of where they wish to go. In addition, the circumstances of children and 
elders symbolize collectively our nation's connections with its history and 



. . . there is only one solution. . .[and that is] to continue to 
work toward the ends that give meaning to our lives. . . . 
[These are] devotion to individuals, to groups, to causes, to 
social, political, collective, and creative ends. (p. 567) 
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commitment to its own future. Ultimately, all of us benefit from movement 
toward a more just and humane society in which we, ourselves, are inevitably 
growing olden 
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Appendix A: Table 
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Table 1 

Race and Poverty of Those 65+ and Living Alone 





White 


Black 


Latino 


Percentage below 


19 


40 


57 


poverty 








Percentage near (or 


32 


60 


72 


below) poverty 








(@125%) 









Note. From SSCA et al„ 1991, p. 221. 
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